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AGNES ADDISON. 
(Continued from page 172.) 


MR. MANDEVILLE was an 
Englishman; he had lost his parents 
when a child, and became master of a 
large estate at a very early age; his 
passions were naturally of the -most 
violent kind, and had never met with 
the least check from himself or from | 
others ; they led as they would, and 
completely controuled his actions. — 
He continued for several years to 
spend every farthing he could possibly 
raise; and sold part, and mortgaged 
the rest, of his estate. On the brink 
of ruin, he saved himself by marrying | 
a beautiful and amiable young crea- 
ture, with a large fortune, whom he 
sent to the grave with a broken heart 
in less than three years, and dashed 
eway en her fortune as long as it last- 
ed. He had proceeded from one vice 
and extravagance to another, till there 
was hardly any thing meanor even cri- 
minal, that he would not commit. 
When reduced to his last shilling, he 


had recourse to the gaming table, and | 


for some time was tolerably success- 
ful, till his nefarious practices were 
detected, and compelled him to absent 
himself. Being driven to extremities, 

he had the meanness to prey upon his 

sister, whose fortune, compared with 
his own, was inconsiderable, though 
it had been greatly augmented at the 
death of an aunt, under whose guar- | 
dianship she was placed ; and her cir- 
cumstances were improved by her mar- 
riage to a worthy young man, of a most 


, 


respectable family, of Orkney ; who 
had the prospect of inheriting a large 
estate. Mr. Mandeville lived with 
them for some time, and contrived to 
draw large sums from his sister’s af- 
fection, which her prudence would 





have withheld. At length, wearied 
‘out by his shameless extravagance, 
she ventured to deny him; and soon 
_after she accompanied her husband to 
| Orkney, where Gilbert and Sibelia had 
| been hora. Mr. Mandeville was again 
‘left to himself—But he had a fertile 
| head, and soon entangled a wealthy 
| young widow, whom he found, when - 
he had so far committed hist, as 
not to be able to recede, to be as cun- 
ning as himself; for she surrendered 
to him her hand, but took good care 
to secure her fortune to herself Mr. 
Mandeville allowed Mrs. Mandeville 
to figure away for some time; and 
then, from pique, carried her to an 
old solitary country seat, where, in 
the course of twelve months, she fol- 
lowed her ill-fated, but more deserv- 





ing predecessor, and left him the 
whole of her fortune. Mr. Mandeville 
did not love his first wife, and detest- 
ed his second; her cunning and ex- 
| travagance had cut him to the soul; it 
was robbing him of his prey; and it 
1 ea new turn to his character: from 
i 

a prodigal, he became a miser; sold 
off his deceased lady’s houses and fur- 
niture to the best adv antage, and went 
to Orkney, where he expected to sub- 
sist at a cheaper rate. He found his 
brother-in-law, who was, in other re- 
'spects, a man ef sense and virtue, 
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wasting his health and income in un- 
Necessary expenses, to gratify the ri- 
diculous vanity of keeping up an equal 
appearance with his brother lairds, of 
double his income. His amiable wife 
stemmed this torrent of folly as long 
as she was able, but finding her intrea- 
ties vain, she at last, with a breaking 
heart, desisted. Mr. Mandeville en- 
couraged his brother in his extrava- 
gance, supplying him with large sums 
of money, which he advanced on a 
mortgage of his landed property for a 
third part of its value ;, at length the 
full career of folly was run; Mr. 
Thompson’s eyes were opened; he 
saw his wife hastening to the grave ; 
his fortune wasted to the last shilling ; 
and his innocent children reduced to 
beggary. It is next to impossible for 
any thing to have an idea of his feel- 
ings, who has not been in a similar si- 
tuations He retired to one of his own 
houses, lately sold to his brother-in- 
law, on whichhe could not now claim 
a foot of ground, and for which he 
paid him an extravagant rent, during 
the short time it was in his possession. 
His wife soon found a refuge from her 
sorrows in the grave, and to the same 
narrow mansion he was a few weeks 
after conveyed. In the last agony of 
death they consigned their children to 
Mr. Mandeville’s care. 
treated them with the utmost indiffer- 
ence ; but, from mere habit he began 
to feel something like affection for 
them, particularly for Gilbert, and to 
form schemés in his own mind for their 
future aggrandizement; this in time 
increased so much upon him, that to 
hoard up riches for them, and flatter 
himseif with the hope of seeing them 
the first in the Orkneys, became his 
greatest pleasure; if they were rich 
and powerful he cared not whether 
they were virtuous and accomplished 
or not; the little education they had 
received was partlv accidental ; but ne- 
ver were human beings born with dis- 
positions so replete with gentleness 


and goodness ; and though the unfor- | 
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tunate situation in which they were 
placed had obscured tHe lustre of their 
virtues, it had not been able to destroy 
them. 

The richest and most powerful of 


| the Orkney lairds was a young man, 


who was entirely master of himself and 
fortune : between him and Sibelia, the 
uncle was determined, if possible, to 
bring about a match, when Hamilton’s 


‘arrival on the island had nearly de 


stroyed his fine spun schemes, and dri 
ven him to desperation. 


( To be continued. _) 
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[ Were we asked for a model by which a fe. 
male might direct her conduct through life, 
we would submit to the enquirer the follow- 
ing amiable character which Mrs. Opie has 
drawn of a deceased and beloved friend.] 
She always seemed to prosper her. 

self in the prosperity of her friends ; 

she identified herself so intimately 
with them, that their joy was her joy; 
their sorrow her sorrow; their fame 
herfame. Never did she abuse the fa- 
miliarity of friendship so far, as to 
wound the self-love of those whom she 
professed to regard, by needlessly ut- 
tering to them mortifying truths: ne- 
ver did she make herself the vehicle of 

others’ malice, by repeating to them a 

cruel or severe remark which she had 

heard concerning them. Her lip, der 
eyes, were guiltless of 


“ The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 
The obVious satire, the implied dislike, 
The taunting word whose meaning kills.” 

It was the constant wish of her bene- 
volent nature to be the means of as 
much innocent enjoyment as she could, 
to all with whom she associated ; and 
one felt so certain that her kindness 
was ever on the alert to veil one’s foi- 
bles, and shew one’s good qualities to 
the best advantage, as moonlight casts 
a favourable shade over mean objects, 
and adds new beauty and new gran- 
deur to objects of importance, that to 
be with her was a galatime to one’s 
self-love ; and perhaps some of the 
charm which her society possessed 
was Owing to her wish and her ability, 
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- Of age. 


not only to appreciate her associates 
according to the exorbitant demands 
of self-approbation, but also to her 

wer of making them /ee/ that she did 
so.—-Yet still she was no flatierer 
Where she bestowed praise, or felt af- 
fection, she had first reasoned or de- 
ceived her understanding into a belief 
that praise and affection were most 
righteously deserved. At the same 
time she possessed that guiet. mild 
dignity of carriage and expression, 
which had power without offending to 
awe the do/dest into propriety, and to 
give the tone insensibly to the conver- 
sation even of the volatile and the da- 
ring. 

2 +o 

There is nothing more frequently 
renders men ridiculous, than that false 
emulation, by which they study rather 
to win respect, than to deserve esteem. 
—There is this difference, however, 
between the qualities of the head and 
those of the heart—the pains we take 
to cultivate the former are often un- 
successful; but labour on the latter is 
never lost. This is a plain direction 
given to us by nature herself, which 
way we ought chiefly to turn our ap- 
plication. The endeavour to de good 
never fails to produce goodness ; but, 
the endeavour to be exceeding witty 
and polite, very often produces folly 
and affectation. 
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LOUVISA STANLY. 
( Continued. ) 


Long ’ere Delworth returned to college, he 
discovered to Louisa the state of his heart. 
With that frankness for which she was so much 
beloved, she confessed that she loved him, and 
he drew from her an unreluctant consent to 
become his, with the permission of her pa- 
rents, when he left the university, being then 
He vowed that, at the expiration of 
that time, he would come to claim her hand; 
and that, if he did not succeed in obtaining her, 
he never would marry another. Soon after his 


departure, her friend Eliza returned to Myrtle 
Grove ; and, when left alone, Louisa felt the 
injustice she had been guilty of towards her 
former lover, who sighed in hopeless despon- 
dency ; and when he next appeared before her, 
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after listening to the avowal of his paj 

owned to him that she had not a hea one 
stow, and that he must never look upon heria 
any other light than that of afriend. With a 
heart depressed by disappointment, Edwin 
bowed in silence, and left her; and, in a short 
time after, she heard he had obtained a com. 
mission in the navy, and had sailed from home. 
The time was now rapidly approaching for 
Delworth to quit the university. She had 
heard frequently from Eliza, who always men- 
tioned the delight she should experience when 
Louisa became her cousin. Delworth’s letters 
too, breathed nothing but affection, and Louisa 
indulged in dreams of happiness till she almost 
fancied them realized. It was not, however, 
to be so, and her cup of pleasure was doomed 
to be dashed with disappointment. The day 
on which her lover was expected, arrived, and 
he came not. The next day passed, and Del- 
worth was not there. Louisa felt angry, but 
consoled herself by conjecturing various causes 
for his delay. A whole week passed, and Miss 
Stanly was on the thorns of expectation, when 
a carriage drove furiously up tothe door. Her 
heart beat quick. Now, thought she, he 1s 
come. Dear Delworth, pardon the suspicions 
thy delay has caused. With a quick step she 
hastened to the door—it burst open—and she 
beheld—not Delworth, but Eliza Mortimore. 
*¢ Louisa, you must think no more of Delworth; 
he is unworthy of: you—he is married,” ex- 
claimed the agitated girl, as she sprung into 
the room, and threw her arms around the neck 
of her friend. ‘* He deserves not your loves: 
you must forget him.” “ 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
ewes ee 


When at the court of Scala, then sovereign 
of Verona, that prince said to Dante one day— 
‘“‘] wonder, Signor Dante, that a man s6 
learned as you are, should be hated by all the 
court ; and this fool,” pointing to his favorite 
buffoon who stood by him, “ should be by all 
beloved?” ‘* Your exccllency would wonder 
less,” replied Dante, piqued at the compari- 
son, “if you considered that we /ike those best. 
who mostresemble ourselves 2° 
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A person told Foote, that he never knew an 
Irishman who was not wedded to his country. 
They make very fashionable husbands then, 
replied the latter, for 1 never knew one that 
did not, whenhe had an opportunity, run awa‘ 
from his wife. , 
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None without hope e’er lov’d the brightest 
fair, 

But love can hope where reason would des- 
pair. 
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THOUGH sweetest maid, not oft we met, 
Those hours of bliss 1?!) ne’er forget ;— 
I would not say I love,—but still 

My feelings struggle with my will ; 
And as the truth Id still deny, 

My bosom heaves the unbidden sigh : 
Yer this Pll say, those hours we met, 

I never—never can forget. 

Though little converse did we hold, 

Our eyes a thousand secrets told, 

The genuine feelings of the heart, 

That words could ne’er have dar’d impart. 
‘The tongue is smooth'd ott by deceit, 
The lips the tales of art repeat ; 

But from the soul the thought that flies, 
Reveals itself in thy bright eyes ;— 

And though we ne’er again may meet, 
My memory hoards that language sweet. 
In midst of fashion’s giddy round, 

I own the spell by which I’m bound; 
And when some beauteous fair I see 

I sigh, and memory turns to thee. 
Slumb’ring, imagination roves, 

And round me still thy shadow moves, 
Nor noisy mirth, nor midnight bowl, 
Nor briet repose from riot stole, 

Erase thine image from my soul. 

Those hours sweet when we have met, 


I never—never can forget Az. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


Distill’d amidst the gloom of night, 

Dark hangs the dew-drop on the thorn, 
Till, notice’ by approaching light, 

It glitters in the smile of morn. 
Morn soon retires: her feeble pow’r 

The sun out-beams with genial day, 
And gently in benignant hour, 

Exhales the liquid pearl away. 
Thus on affliction’s sable bed, 

Deep sorrows rise, of saddest hue ; 
Condensing round the mourner’s head, 

They bathe the cheek with chilly dew. 
Though pity shews her dawn from Heav’n, 

When kind she points assistance near, 
To friendship’s sun alone ’tis giv’a 

To soothe and dry the mourner’s tear. 


THE BLUE £Y’D MAID. 


Sweet are the hours when roseate Spring, 
With health and joy salutes the day, 

When zephyr, borne on trembling wing, 
Sott whisp’ring wakes the blushing May: 

Sweet are the hours, yet not so sweet, 

As when my blue ey’d maid I meet, 

And hear her soul-entrancing tale, 

Sequester’d in the shadowy vale. 
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The mellow horn’s long echoing notes 
| Startle the morn, commingling strong ; 
At eve the harp’s wild music floats, 
| And ravish’d silence drinks the song. 
Yet sweeter is the song of love, 
When Emma’s voice enchants the grove, 
While listening sylphs repeat the tale, 
Sequester’d in the silent vale. 
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} Epitaph on a Young Lady who died of a consump. 


tion. 


Here in the cold embrace of death, 
What once was elegance and beauty lies : 
Mute is the music of her tuneful breath, 
And quench’d the radiance of her sparkling 
eyes. 
| A prey to ling’ring malady she fell, 
Ere yet her form had lost its vernal bloom : 
Her virtues, mis’ry oft reliev’d may tell—— 
| The rest, let silent charity entomb ; 
Nor suffer busy, unrelenting zeal, 
E’en here, her gentle frailties to pursue : 
Let envy turn from what it cannot feel, 
| And malice rev’rence what it never knew. 
| But should the justice of the good and wise 
Condemn her faults with judgment too se- 
Vere s 
Let mild-ey’d pity from her heart arise, 
And blot the rigid sentence with a tear. 
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LINES written after hearing Miss T—— play om 
the Harp. 


When at her harp she sat with grace, 
Each beauty ming!ed in her face ; 
Before one charm her fingers drew, 
From her soft eves ten thousand flew; 
The eye and hand'together play’d, 

And sweet the symphony they made; 
But though with taste her fingers flow’d 
Her eyes, best execution shew’'d. 
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| LINES TO A MARRIED LADY. 
|| You say you’ve a string that will quickly bring 
home, 
i The man of your heart, should he venture to 
i| roam ; 
, Yet, remember, all strings are expos’d to mis- 
! hap, 

| Those of harmony pull’d up too tightly will 
f snap 
: But, believe me, I doubt not your talent or skill, 
| 'T? attach and rerain, and to mould a: your will; 
| The force of good humour and beauty I know, 
| And she that has these has two strings to her 
| 
} 


bow. 
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